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PENELOPE BARWELL. 


¢ Nec semper viola, nec semper lilta florent, 
Bt riget amissd spina relicta rosa.” 
Ovip. 
Nor violets breathe, nor lilies bloom for aye; 
But the thorn rankles, though the rose decay. 
i 
As my cousins and I were returning one evening from 
one of our rural expeditions, we were received at the gar- 
den-gate of a beautiful ornamented cottage, which we had 
to pass, by a lady whose tall portly figure and open sunny 
countenance bore evident traces of considerable beauty 
having once been her portion. There were smiles and 
cordial how-d’ye-dos between my cousins and her, which 
shoved familiar acquaintance; and we were in the cot- 
tage, seated, and amidst a world of confab, almost with- 
out a thought on my part, and without the least intima- 
tion, of our making such a call. Casting my eyes round, 
I began to wonder at the discrepancy between the habita- 
tion and its mistress. There she sat, as good-looking and 
uind-looking a lady as ever reached fifty; in a pleasant 
humour, recommending her plum-cake and damascene 
and birch wine, and talking in a manner that evinced as. 
evmiable feelings and as plain good sense as I recollect 
almost ever to have witnessed in one person. But the 
house was strange indeed. There were drawings of fu- 
nerals, churches, weddings; armorial escutcheons oddly 
mingled, and pieces of poetry penciled all over the walls; 
sketches in crayons, the most ludicrous and fantastic, upon 
the ceiling; over the mantle-piece was placed a wild 
grotto of moss and shells, and above it hung the portrait 
of a pensive young clergyman, the massive gilt frame 
hung and garlanded with the dried and withered remains 
of flowers, and ornamented with true-love knots of white 
ribbon. The door was covered with flowers too, cut in 
paper of different colours. The sofa-cover was wrought 
allover with a strange embroidery of scarlet, green, and 
yellow, and wreathes of leaves and blossoms, fragments of 
stipture texts and love songs, filled up with shepherds 
and shepherdesses, knights and blushing ladies, evidently 
the work of a skilful needle, but designed by a wild and 
wandering brain; the chair-covers were similarly deco- 
tated. The room was crowded with plants in pots; several 
tame birds were roosting in a large myrtle; a lute hung 
it one corner, and beneath it stood, upon a table, a pile of 
books which appeared rather prized than used. I was 
# much absorbed in contemplating this singular assem- 


of the conversation that was going on, till just as my 
cousins rose to depart a single sentence caught my ear; 
and as we again reached the footpath, ‘* Who,” said I, 
‘is this good matron, and her poor dear lady she spoke 
of 2” ‘©T meant to tell you,” replied Ellen, ‘* but I 
wished to see how long your amazement would continue.” 
I know not whether the voice and manner of my cousin, 
and the influence of the scenes about us, wrapped in the 
pensive beauty of a summer evening, might not give an 
extraordinary effect to her story, but it wakened so strong a 
feeling in my breast that I shall attempt briefly to relate it. 


Penelope Barwell was the only child of Sir Philip Bar- 
well, of Barwell Manor. When very young she was 
remarkable for her loveliness, but far more for the rest- 
less activity of her disposition, and the quick and impe- 
tuous current of her passions. She was, to use her mo- 
ther’s words, here, there, and every where. The nurse was 
eluded ; servants in the house and out of it had their 
several implements and occupations usurped; the gar- 
dener’s spade and rake were seized and put to work; the 
grooms were often alarmed by her sudden appearance 
at the horses’ heels with a whip; walls and trees were 
climbed; waters and ditches encountered; and every 
scene of danger by turns found out. Punishment and 
admonition seemed equally hopeless: the vivacity of her 
Spirits led her again to the same objects; her will appeared 
untameable. Servants were resisted, and even menaced 
by the little virago; yet such was the tenderness of her 
heart, that the moment she perceived she had given any 
one pain, she burst into tears, and flying to the neck of 
the injured, would not be thrust away till she obtained 
the kiss of conciliation. These were dangerous seeds of 
future character; and her two-and-twentieth year exhi- 
bited them sprung up and ripened to maturity in the mis- 
tress of Barwell Manor. She was the most beautiful and 
accomplished lady of that part of the country; bat nota 
pale and nervous beauty, nor were her splendid accomplish- 
ments entirely personal. Her frame displayed a symmetry 
and a vigour, her countenance a freshness and expression 
that vouched the strongest sanity of mind and body. She 
was above the middle size, yet not remarkable for her 
height, and her form was so distant from the slender and 
relaxed, that a slight fear of future embonpoint might be 
excited; yet so finely and richly was moulded every mem- 
ber, so firm and buoyant seemed her carriage, and so pure 
and delicate was her complexion that the impassioned eye 
pronounced her peerless. Her face presented an assem- 
blage of the most bold and graceful features possible for 
female beauty. Her nose of the pure Grecian antique, 
brought proudly and directly down from a high and snowy 
forehead, shaded by the most luxuriant auburn locks, and 
enriched by brows of the clearest penciling, and her hazel 
eyes brightening beneath their long lashes into intensity 
of intellectual fire, or deepening with the glance of deter- 
mined purpose, with a mould of mouth and chin at once 
rich, soft, and powerful,—struck the beholder with an in- 
stantaneous impression of a spirit nobly endowed, high 


beauty was of that kind which would become a throne 
august and majestic, yet softened with a bewitching play- 
fulness, that gave it the most perfect mastery over the 
fancy and the affections of the gazer. 


It would be idle to say, that with such attractions and 
with a fine estate in her own uncontrolled possession, she 
would create a mighty sensation amongst the beaux of her 
acquaintance. The young noble, presuming on his blood 
and innumerable et cetera; the knight, on his elegant man- 
ners; the fox-hunting squire, on his huge robust form, 
jovial face, and old family intimacy, alternately bowed at 
her shrine and cursed her intolerable pride. It was whis- 
pered that none but a first-rate title would be accepted. 
Some ladies did not hesitate to hint that a refusal was no 
real misfortune to those who were not brave enough to 
bear a tremendous temper; while the poor of her neigh- 
bourhood theught there was nebody good enough for 
the dear tender-hearted young lady. But there were re- 
quisites in a lover which neither the one class of observers 
nor the other could form a conception of. Penelope's 
mental acquirements were equal to her native vigour of 
talent and splendid education, and beyond the range of 
her usual acquaintances’ ideas. It was not long, however, 
after her return from a visit toa celebrated watering place, 
that a carriage drove up to the hall, and a young gentle- 
man was received by Penelope herself at the door, with a 
show of welcome that made old Duncan, the gardener, who 
was trimming a tree near by, say, ‘*Mr. Right’s come at 
last!” Duncan said truly; but when the gentleman was 
seen in the neighbourhood, great was the wonder and many 
the doubts. He had not the full florid countenance and 
superb retinue of the noble, the soft swimming politesse 
of the knight, or the muscular commanding figure of the 
squire; but he was apparently a young clergyman of a 
slender and delicate frame, a pale complexion, and hadja 
mildness and gentleness in his carriage that might be 
mistaken by a vulgar eye for indolence or insipidity. Just 
the man, said the rejected, for Miss Barwell to rule as she 
pleases! But Penelope saw, and she really saw rightly, a 
youth, affluent in brilliant talents, a fine education, and 
possessed of a heart perfectly capable of appreciating the 
strong emotions and generous qualities of her own. She 
saw him under the influence of severe affliction, curbing 
its force by the sweet impulse of religion, and shedding 
from an eye accustomed to the genilest scintillations of 
social mirth and feeling, a ray of kindness upon all 
around him, that made his domestics the readiest heralds 
of his will, and the most devoted watchers for his interest. 
It was not long before the whole body of villagers and do- 
mestics were of Penelope’s opinion. His new servants 
were eloquent in his praise; he won the hearts of his cot- 
tagers by his visits with Penelope; of the workmen by his 
familiar talk to them at their different occupations, and of 
all by the interest he seemed to take in their pleasure or 
misfortunes. Duncan said, ‘* he was just like young 
madam. He would’nt hurt a worm if he could help it, 
and he had seen him wade through the wet. grass in the 








blage of furniture, that after a while I heard almost nothing 


toned, and yet fraught with exquisite tenderness. Her 


meadow, rather than disturb a cow or a sheep that hap- 
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pened to lie in the way; but he’d never be the worse mas- 
ter for that.” 
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her wishes with equal anxiety, and obtained leave to re- 
|turn for the purpose. He lost no time. He reached 


Cecil Morton was, in reality, the second son of a England; he had landed the evening before, and that 


gentleman in the west of England, whose delicate habit 
of body from a boy had induced his father to educate 
him for the Church. He had nearly terminated his 
college career, when he lost both his parents and his only 
brother by a malignant fever, and was left with a younger 
sister, the only branches of the family. His warm and 
affectionate disposition and tender attachment to these 
lost relatives nearly proved fatal to him likewise; and he 
was with his sister in quest of health when he found Pene- 
lope. Of the circumstances attending their meeting, and 
the particulars of their new attachment, I know nothing ; 
how the time passed at Barwell Manor, when Cecil 
was there, with Penclope’s Iute and his flageolet, with 
rides to beautiful scenery, and visits to select friends, my 
gentle readers will readily imagine. Cecil’s carriage had 
rolled away from the manor-gates, to appear there again 
only on the most joyful of all occasions. Within, with- 
out, all was preparation for the happy period. There were 
locks of busy importance in every place; every house in 
the village exhibited signs of unusual neatness; the church 
was repaired and beautified for the approaching scene; 
the walls were whitened; the maiden garlands freed from 
defiling dust; the pews were newly painted, lined, and cur- 
tained; the royal and family arms emblazoned anew; the ta- 
bles of the decalogue and benedictions refreshed; the pulpit 
was honoured with a new velvet cushion; the tower with 
a new streamer; and expectation was daily growing, and 
discussions becoming long and frequent on the gay en- 
grossing topic, when a dreadful calamity dashed away for 
ever the fair and flattering vision. 

Cecil was busy in his own mansion one evening, making 
up a packet, which was to be sent off to Barwell Manor 
early the next morning. He had sat up late, and was 
just retiring to rest, when he heard a step in the garden 
under his window, and the latch of a door, leading to the 
kitchen, gently lifted. He knew all his family were in, 
that nobody had any business there; he threw up his win- 
dow, and called out. A step seemed suddenly to cross to 
a clump of trees near, but no answer was returned.— 
He called again, there was no reply, he added a menace, 
all continued still, Alarmed at the circumstance, he 
seized a pistol which lay on his dressing-table and fired 
toward the trees. A groan, and the falland struggles of 
a body on the gravel-walk, announced that he had wound. 
ed someone. Horror-struck at the idea, he rushed from 
his rcom. His servants, alarmed at the report, met him 
on thestairs. ** I have killed a man !” he exclaimed, and 
fiew down stairs, followed by the servants. Without con- 
sidering what might be the danger, he hastened with a 
light to the place, and behold,—there lay a tall youth 
stretched on his face, dead! The servants took him up, 
and carried him in. Cecil followed, like a man just freez- 
ingtoaclod. They gazed on the corpse in astonishment. 
It had not the air of a robber. It was that of a well- 
dressed young man, tall, fiaely proportioned, and even in 
the paleness of death his countenance giving an expression 
of a generous and ingenuous mind. But who, what could 
he be? At this moment the female servants had got 
found, when one behind shrieked and fel! upen the floor. 
A brief space recalled her to consciousness, when she sud- 
Genly exclaimed ‘*‘ My brother!” and making to the bloody 
corpse, again sunk upon it. ** Good God!” cried the 
servants, ‘your brother!” Cecil staggered and dropped 
senseless into their arms. it was indeed her brother! It 
was a youth who had been Cecil’s play-fellow, whom his 
father had recommended to the service of one of his friends, 
aad with whom he had gone abroad. His master had re- 
peatedly seut the most flattering accounts of the excellent 
and superior qualities of Frank Willet, had made him 
superintendent of his travelling equipage, and proposed to 
piece him in a valuable situation on his return to England. 
Frank’s mather, a very infirm old woman, was anxious to 
sec him before shedied. Frank received the intimation of 
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| day, it was ascertained, he had actually walked fifty 
| miles across the country, to reach his beloved parent 
ere her quivering flame of life was extinct. This stroke 
extinguished it at once. It appeared probable, that, 
seeing the light in Cecil’s window as he passed, his affec- 
| tion for his sister had prompted him to ascertain whe- 
ther she was still up, but finding the door fast, and Cecil 
himself accesting him, he had hoped to retire, by 
keeping a momentary silence, without further notice, or 
disturbing the family. Toattempt to describe Cecil’s state 
of feeling would be vain—perhaps even to imagineit. He 
sunk into a deep and dreary stupor, like death itself, from 
which he returned only to an exquisite bitterness of misery, 
worse than a thousand deaths. In vain did his friends 
attempt to soothe, in vain did sympathy flow from all 
quarters; in vain did the coroner and the magistrates, in 
taking cognizance of the melancholy event, knowing the 
tenderness and excellence of his character, remove their 
unpleasant duties as far as possible from his knowledge; 
in vain did Penelope fly to him, and attempt, in conjunc- 
tion with his sister, by every argument and endearment, 
to baffle the poignancy of his feelings; in vain did the 
prospect of his own happiness gleam through the midnight 
of his mind, it only awakened more scorching fancies. ‘To 
have been so rash—so unthinking—-to have killed a fellow- 
man, when he would not have killed a sparrow, and that 
so excellent a youth, his old comrade, in so interesting a 
moment too—when hastening from a foreign country, 
after a long absence, to close the eyes of an expiring mo- 
ther, he had strained every nerve to the highest pitch of 
human exertion, and was just upon the threshold—and 
then to fall the victim of fraternal love by the hand of his 
honoured quondam playmate. It was a train of thought 
that ran, ‘like a stream of fire, through his bosom, which 
no bright conjunctien of circumstances, no blandishments 
of love could quench. Could he be happy when he had 
thus extinguished the happiness of others? Could he en- 
joy the blessings which Providence had showered upon 
him, when he had forgotten, in a moment of irritation, the 
value of his fellow-creatures’ lives and enjoyments? A 
callous heart would have said at once, ‘* it was an acci- 
dent, the fault of the lad for not speaking,”’ and have felt 
atease. A tender one ina robust frame might have been 
wrung for a season, and then have gently and slowly re- 
gained its lost tranquillity; but Cecil's constitution was by 
nature frail—it was rudely shaken by recent sorrow—the 
violence of his sympathetic feelings overwhelmed him, 
and he sunk like a last trace of snow, left amidst the gras- 
siness of approaching spring, silently and softly to the 
grave. 
Thus was Penelope’s prospect darkened for ever. At 
the very moment when every thing glowed around her, 
and all was sunshine and enchantment, the storm came 
down with fury, and rent up by the very roots every blos- 
somed stem of happiness which she had planted. With 
her strong and impetuous passions, a tragedy so awful, so 
sudden, and unomened; an attachment like hers and 
Cecil’s, formed on a strong intellectual basis; on the nicest 
coincidence of tastes and pursuits; cemented by smiling 
fortune, and fostered by a warm strain of romantic fancy, 
could not be thus torn asunder without the most terrible 
convulsions. Its effects upon her health were alarming; 
but upon her mind they were woeful beyond measure.— 
Her favourite attendant, Mrs. Bellis, perceived at times a 
wandering of ideas; and at others a sudden elevation and 
extravagance of spirits, which terrified her extremely. It 
was hoped, however, these melancholy symptoms would 
disappear with the excess of her grief. Perhaps they 
might; but at this unfortunate crisis, her uncle, who 
!had been her guardian, and had endeared himself to 
| her by his uniform kindness, died, and his place was 
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occupied by his son, a wretch whose soul was incapa- 
ble of one virtuous or generous feeling. He was a mi- 













——_f = 
litia Captain, notorious for his debauchery and his troopsof fF 0 n¢ 
illegitimate children, miserable unnoticed vagabonds; fo — dem 
the execration of the private soldiers; and for his expensive | close 
stud of racers. Penelope had always treated him with the Capt 
coldness which his character merited. He now assumed f inter 
the care of her estate; but complaints pouring in imme. brigh 
diately from the tenants, she called the steward, and — to he 
begged to know who had ordered him to distress them, F every 
‘*The Captain, ma’am.” ‘I request you to make im. pensi 
mediate redress.” He bowed, and retired. Complainy — ands 
still continued. She sent for him again ; but in his place F very | 
came the Captain, assuring her that what was done was hand. 
by his orders, and should thus continue till her state of B trath, 
mind rendered her capable of attending to such matters F her It 
This barbarous outrage roused the full fire of Penelope's F bling: 
spirit. She started up, and darting upon him one of he {be ga 
keen and burning glances, before which the haughtics F counte 
man had never failed to succumb, commanded him to de. IB tears. 
part the house, and interfere no further with her concerns, 

The cold veteran withdrew with a contemptuous smile, 
and Penelope sunk upon her couch. She again sent fy; 
the steward: he declined attendance. She questioned the 
servants—they had certain orders from the Captain: jn 
short, she found, what Mrs. Bellis could have told her, 
but that she dreaded the consequence, that she was buta 
prisoner in her own house. Impelled by the burning sense 
of her wrongs, she rushed forth to seek assistance and 
and redress from some more faithful friend; but she had J 
not proceeded far when she was overtaken by her carriage, d 
the servants professing they were ordered to convey her 
wherever she pleased. She entered, and was set down a ; 
a distant lunatic asylum. This shock plunged that nobk 1 
mind into irrevocable ruin. Thus shook from the sun. 
shine of the brightest prospects that ever shone upon wo. 1 
man’s fate—to such misfortune, outrage, and degradation I 
—the late beautiful and happy Penelope Barwell, whilst 7 
bowing to the bitter yoke of shattered affections, thus to A 
behold the doubly sacred sanctuary of sorrow and the do. A 
mestic hearth burst in upon by a vile fiend in the form ofa G 
relation, her anguish made themock of vulgar eyes, her ser. A 
yants become traitors, and she herself, for the furtherance A 
of a villain’s schemes, thrust into that dreadful abode—it 
was a climax of wrong and evil too great for mortal brain It 
to endure. The doors of that mansion closed upon her * 
astonishment like the jaws of a horrid and hopeless fate, 
and left her the most raving and obnubilated of its hap. 7 
less inmates. The terrors of such a prison-house let 
veil from view, and endeavour to think as the world did, Al 
that the captain had taken proper care of his unfortunate 
cousin ; whilst he introduced his young gay bride to pie ¥ Her 
side at Barwell Manor in her absence. It was about 4 awaking ; 
year after these dismal events, when a hearse drove from the bridg 
the aforesaid asylum to a distant part of the country ; and fading in 
what was the horrid amazement of the conductors on the horiz 
into shad 





throwing it open to draw forth the coffin,—to discover ex 
tended beside it a wild and haggard maniac, shivering 
with cold, pallid as death, miserably clad, her long uvf 
dressed hair upon her shoulders, her nails literally like 
birds’ claws, and her neck and arms disfigured with black 
and livid marks, as of the teeth of some being as furious ss 
herself—in truth, as sad and melancholy an object as evét 
met the humaneye. It was Penelope Barwell, escaped 
that loathsome vehicle! What achange! The gay an 
celebrated heiress of Barwell Manor, so late the brilliant 
** cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” converted to so fearfil 
and miserable an object, imploring with piteous crag 
protection from her enemies. The noise of this strange 
occurrence broke at once the apathy of all respecting 
her fate. ‘The voice of universal execration reached 
the Captain, in the lap of Penelope’s affluence. He har 
tened to male some reparation. He pleaded ignorance dl 
her treatment, expressed abhor.en-c and indignation at it 
and removed her to the cottage =t which we had called 
where she spent the remainder of her life, attended by ha 
only faithful friend, Mrs. Bellis. It would be a sorrowitl 
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| brightest and sweetest season of her life were only present 


| pensive youth over the mantle-piece seemed really to live, 
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so noble, and sohappy. Suffice it to say, that though the 
demon-sense of her wrongs haunted her at times to the 
close of her existence, and rose to fury at a glimpse of the 
Captain or of Barwell Manor, yet milder and more balmy 
intervals sometimes visited her desolated mind, when the 


to her, when she built herself a temporary elysium, when 
every thing about her became real and glorious, when that 


and smile, and hold with her ‘colloquy divine,” and the 
very moment of their anticipated union was joyfully at 
hand. Sometimes, too, a softer spell, and more allied to 
truth, would hold her fancy. Then would the tones of 


























1 matters, | her lute be heard, accompanied by the plaintive war- 
enclope’s F blings of a once-loved tune, then would that gilt frame 
me of her { be gatlanded with flowers, and times and pleasures re- 
raughticst [JF counted at which even Mrs. Bellis could not check her 
Lim to de. JR tears. 

concerns, I may be changed, for not to me 
us smile, FE Are things as they were wont to be; 
n sent for I may be changed, for time has cast 
hieehd Or my chilled heart a withering blast; 

Bee And friends that I have ne’er forgot, 
ptain: in Behold me now, yet know me not; 

told her, Or with a cold and threatening eye 

was buta Gaze for awhile, then pass me by. 
iininans And they who in my days of pride 

8 seuse I knew not, noticed not, deride, 

fance ani And mock the anguish of my mien, 
ut she had And bid me be as I have been. 
’ carriage, As I have been! would I were now! 
mvey her With those I loved around me, 
| d Aes With laughing lip and lightsome brow, 
t down at Ere sorrow’s hand had found me. ' 
hat noble When every day had new delight, 

the sun And love, I knew thee only; 

upon wo. Dear as the beam of promise bright, 
oradation To bosoms reft and lonely. 

bd cs Tam that reft and lonely one, 
Ll, whils The love, the light, the life are gone; 
s, thus to And all of sky, and earth, and sea, 
1d the do. And friends, and home, are changed to me. 
One little spot alone is dear, 

po And there J sit the livelong day, 

Sy NOT 3. And there I want a rose to rear, 
rtherance And water it with many a tear, 

abode—it And there my daily prayers I say. 
rtal brain It is a lone and lovely spot, 
one Nor stranger’s eye hath kenned it; 

oP And stranger’s foot hath trod it not, 

eless fate, Nor angry wind hath fanned it. 

its hap. The grass is green, the flowers are fair, 

ise let w And Cecil thou art sleeping there; 

orld did, And there, too, when my woes are past 

foveal Tll sleep with thee, my love, at last! 

i e to pite “Her woes are over,” said Ellen, with a sigh; and 
5 about af *¥aking as from a dream, I found we were standing upon 
rove fron fp tte bridge by Deckerton. The last gleam of the west was 
atry 3 and fading in the sky. A few dark grey clouds rested upon 
uctors ong ‘te horizon, and the outline of the trees and hills melting 
scover er 40 shadow looked still and melancholy. In the south, 

shivering the moon was mounting on her course, taking off some- 
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ithing of the intense blue loftiness of vault, and radiant 


sparkling of stars from the upper sky, and showering upon 
the landscape below a flood of amber effulgence. The 
water beneath us was rippling in her light like a stream 
of silver or something more soft and brilliant, and every 
how and then gushing along with liquid gurgle and quicker 
motion, as in playfulness. The sound of the cows cropping 
the grass in the meadow just by, and of their breath 
forced strongly against the ground at times, had some- 
thing delightful in it, accompanied by those more distant, 
but clear and sonorous sounds, so peculiar to evening— 
the slow bark of a dog, the clap of a gate, a far-off bell, a 
tall, distinct in every word, or a hind’s mellow whistle. 
It was altogether a delicious scene, and fell like a cool 
balm upon my spirit, filled with the mournful tale I had 
jut heard. 1 sighed to think on the thousands who 
wrecked in heart or mind, can feel no healing panacea 
in the sweet smiles of nature, and blessed my God for the 
iefable gifts of health and unshaken intellect. 


thedeedswere done whichit is intended tocelebrate; it should 
tell the official capacity and the era, which can only be 


Hine Arts. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—When one enters upon a subject which is defended 
by the prejudices of the age in which we live, and that age 
bound down by ties drawn from antiquity and supported 
by fashion, we may set it down that we have an Herculean 
task before us, if we flatter ourselves with the prospect of 
making any successful resistance to such prejudices. 

Men of taste are as liable to the influence of prejudice as 
others; and the arrangement of their ideas in any parti- 
cular line of order, is as tyrannical] in controlling objects of 
taste, as the caprice of fashion is in the control of dress. 
These ideas have arisen from the contemplation of the taste 
of the artists of the present day, on the costume of our public 
monuments; and such is the fatuity in favourof the antique, 
that, forsooth! every modern production must accord with 
these ideas, and more especially all public monuments. 
It must be allowed that the antique school is a superior 
source of instruction; but at the same time that we ad- 
mire their works, we should not be led away by the affec- 
tation of imitation, so as to make every modern production 
an antique. Is it not more becoming the dignity of the 
arts in the present day, to make the production of those 
schools a stepping-stone to greater improvement, than to 
descend to the servility of imitation? If the present rage 
for the costume of the ancients in our public monuments 
should continue, we shall have no modern monument 
which will tell its own story without the aid of a long in- 
scription, which is a reflection on the art of sculpture; for 
I am of opinion, that every public monument should in- 
form us of the rank and character of the illustrious person- 
age to whose memory or exploits it is erected, as well as 
the time in which he lived, which can only be done by a 
strict attention to the most elegant display of the costume 
belonging to the character, rank, age, place, time, official 
employment, or other prominent feature, which requires to 
be exhibited. How ridiculous must it appear, if we could 
divest ourselves of our prejudices for the antique, to ob- 
serve the person of a British King (as illustrious as any of 
the kings of antiquity) in the borrowed trappings of a Ro- 
man emperor, or consul; or an illustrious statesman (a 
Fox, fer instance) as a Roman senator; a Nelson (a Bri- 
tish admiral) represented by a naked barbarian, surrounded 
by British sailors in the dress of Romans; or a Welling- 
ton, as a gladiator! What will future ages think of our 
strange infatuation and affectation, which can only arise 
from the enthusiasm of the artists of this day in favour of 
the antique, and the easy submission of those gentlemen 
who have the direction of the public monuments, to what 
they may be inclined to think superiority of taste, forget- 
ting how easily artists, as wel. «s other men, may be led 
away from propriety by their prejudices ? 

It is said by the admirers of the antique, what can be 
more dignified, grand, or imposing, than many of the mo- 
numents of antiquity—the emperors, the consuls, the states- 
men, orators, and the philosophers! I admit all this, as 
applicable to the time they were erected ; but let us also at- 
tempt the grand, dignified, and imposing, in our monu- 
ments, as applicable to our own time, and not shelter our 
incapacity under the shadow of the antique, by openly 
confessing that we can produce nothing suited to our own 
age, without a servile mixture with the antique. Why are 
not our Westmacotts and Chantreys, the Canovas of Bri- 
tain? Because, unlike Canova, they have imitated the an- 
tique only, while he has stepped on the shoulders of the 
Greeks and Romans, and now soars in regions of art un- 
explored by his illustrious preceptors. You will probably 
say that I am finding fault, like many other cavillers of 
the day, without pointing out the way of improvement. 
I will give you my idea of a monument, and no longer tire 


ou with my lucubrations. A monument should exhibit the 


ero to whose memory it is erected, at the time of life when 








(To be continued in our next.) 





done by the national costume and insignia of office. If we 
look for examples, let us step over to the French school, 


and view the monuments erected to the memory of Fon- 
taine, Condorcet, Desaix, and others. 
Liverpool, October 18, 1822. L. 
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Scientific Weeords. 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Arts; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteoro'ogical and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. | 





LESLIE’S METEOROLOGY. 

Since Professor Leslie has been raised from the Mathe- 
matical to the Natural Philosophy Chair at Edinburgh, he 
has published in a supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, a treatise on meteorology, containing some of the 
most fanciful, nay even whimsical theories ever seriously 
brought forward in a scientific work. For example, he 
will have the inner part of the earth to be occupied by com- 
mon atmospheric air in a highly-condensed state. 

‘* Having ventured to state that the highest region of 
the atmosphere is probably occupied by some very diffuse 
phosphorescent gas, we shall hazard a conjecture which 
will appear bolder, and even paradoxical; that perhaps 
air, in its most concentrated state, occupies the bottom of 
the ocean, and forms a vast bed, over which the incumbent 
waters roll. Air has actually been condensed above a 
hundred times, and during this process it betrayed no 
deviation from the fundamental law, that its elasticity is 
directly proportional to its density. There seems no rea- 
son, therefore, to doubt, that if an adequate compressive 
force could be exerted, air might be reduced to the thou- 
sandth part of its original volume. But this elastic fluid 
would then be denser than the water, and consequently, 
instead of rising, would fall through the liquid. Suppose, 
for instance, a adder filled with air, and having a small 
bullet attached to it, wére thrown into the sea; in conti- 
nuing to sink, it would reach a depth where the enormous 
weight of the column of water would compress it to the 
same density as the surrounding mass; and if the bullet 
were now disengaged, the bladder would remain suspended 
in that stratum, or, if carried a little lower, it would pre- 
cipitate itself to the bottom.” 

He then entersinto a tedious calculation, toshow, that 
at the depth of 28,885 feet there would be an equilibrium 
between the condensed air and the corresponding stratum 
of sea water.—*‘* This computation (adds he) is to be 
considered as only a near approximation, yet sufficiently 
accurate for the object in view. Nor shall we fatigue our 
readers by the investigation of a strict formula, including 
exponentials. It is enough to mark the conclusion, that 
any portion of air carried five and a half miles below the 
surface of the sea will never ascend again. Now, this 
limit is only half the depth which the theory of tides 
assigns to the waters of the ocean. There is more difficulty 
in conceiving by what process air can be conveyed to its 
abyss. Increase of pressure, however, enables water to 
hold a larger share of air; and the effect is hence the 
same as an augmented attraction. The minute globules 
of air may therefore be gradually drawn downwards from 
stratum to stratum, till they are at last detached from the 
body of water by their own superior density. The preci- 
pitation and aecumulation of concentrated air under the 
ocean would thus be the result of some unceasing opera- 
tion. Such a process may, perhaps, constitute a part of 
the great economy of Nature. It seems probable, that the 
existence of a subaqueous bed of air is necessary to feed 
the numerous fires which occasionally rage in the bowels 
of the earth, and occasionally burst forth on the surface 
in volcanic spiracles.” 

The following is intended as a proof that our atmosphere 
can never exceed 22,000 miles in height :—** The highest 
portions of the atmosphere, which is carried round in 
twenty-three hours, and fifty-six minutes, by the rotation 
of the earth about its axis, would be projected into space, 
if their centrifugal force at that distance, were not less than 
their gravitation towards the centre. But the centrifugal 
force is directly as the distance, while the power of gravity 
is as its square. Consequentiy, when the centrifugal force 
at the distance of 6.6 radii of the earth is augmented as 
many times, the corresponding gravitation is diminished 


by its square, or 43.7 times, their relative pro n being 
thus changed to 289. Now the centrifugal force being 


only the 289 part of gravity at the surface of the equator, 
it will therefore just balance this power at the distance of 
a radii from the centre, or at the elevation of 22,000 
miles. 
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THE SUN-FLOWER TURNING TO THE SUN. To the clergy his course he determin’d to steer, 
A vous seul, In hopes from the priesthood some tidings to hear ; 
But Content was a stranger to all they confess’d, 
i Though each could describe her and wish’d her his guest. 
Mark’st thou yon flower of burnish’d gold Toa Bishop he went the next day at the dawn, 
Majestic rear its head Who ow’d to his merit his mitre and lawn: 
A J For a month he was pleas’d with his splendid condition, 
I And o'er the plants of lowlier mould And own’d himself high, as his highest ambition ; 
Poetry . It’s robe of saffron spread ? With grateful effusions his bos»m ran o’er, 





RECOLLECTIONS. 
— 


Youremember, my Mary, that soft sunny glade, 
Where, beneath the pale twilight, so often we strayed; 
Ere time had cast round us its withering blight, 

When our joys were all cloudless, our sorrows all light: 


When we lov’d, and our love was so tender, so deep, 
That all other feelings seemed lulled to a sleep; 
While the glow of our minds, all the spirit and tone 
Of our souls, were concentered in passion alone : 


And our hours, love, like those of a calm summer day, 
Too blest to be heeded, passed on and away ; 

And our hearts, in that sunshine, knew no other bliss, 
Than the smiles which lit up an existence like this: 


And if some brief cloud would come over the ray, 
Some fleet shade to darken our life’s sunny way, 

1 but turned to those dove-eyes, still shining and fair, 
And drew purer light from the soul that beam’d there: 


Or if some faint darkling of sorrow would bring 

Its eloud of a moment, its venomless sting; 

One clasp from that soft hand,-one glance from that eye, 
One smile from those lips—and our griefs had gone by. 


But that vision has vanished, that sunshine has set, 
Too brilliant to linger, too sweet to forget, 

Which shone like the streak of the northern sky, 
And sparkled the brightest when nearest to die. 
And oft will our souls their deep twilight forget, 

In fancy to gaze on the sun that is set, 

For the darker the griefs that to-day overcast, 

The fonder and better we think of the past. 


As the gem of the sea, in its corally cave, 

Shines softer when seen through the clear summer wave ; 

So the dream of what’s gone, tho’ o’ershadowed with years, 

Looks only more bright thro’ our memory’s tears. 
Liverpool, 20th Oct. SINCLAIR. 


—s.D0<—S OG 
STANZAS. 
—— 
Sweetly blooms the flower again, 
Fairer, sweeter far than ever; 
Why not joy revisit then 
Broken hearts? Ah, never, never! 


Flowers may droop their languid heads, 
Autumn leaves lie scatter’d round ; 

Yet, again, on summer beds, 
Flowers shall blow, and leaves be found: 


Morn succeeds the cheerless night, 
Zephyr sighs the tempest past ; 

Changing still, now dark, now bright, 
Nothing here is form’d to last. 

Ocean owns mysterious change, 
Waters rise and ebb away; 

Round this fieeting world so strange, 
All inconstant rule obey ! 


Vanity on all is writ, 
Rue and sorrow only thrive ; 
Scene so changeful let me quit, 
Better die than thus to live. 


Setting suns will rise again, 
Fiowrets bloom more bright than ever ; 
But the broken spirit when 
Joy revisit ?=-Never, never! 
Liverpool, G 


It decks not Spring’s enamell’d vale, 
When countless beauties shine ; 
It courts not Summer’s spicy gale, 
It woo’s the year’s decline! 
What time, when Autumn, pale and wan, 
Puts on her mantle brown, 
And pleasure’s giddy bands are flown 
To city gay, or town: 
Then is it seen to lift its head 
O’er Winter’s chill parterre ; 
And sweet, while all around is dead, 
Full sweetly blossom there ! 
What boots the rainbow troop of flowers 
The sun late shone upon? 
The spangl’d lawn, the perfum’d bowers, 
Oh! they are past and gone: 
Too weak to brook the chilly breath 
Of Winter's frozen clime, 
They droop’d his aspect stern beneath, 
And fell—‘* subdued by time.” 
Not so this beauteous desert flower 
That bravely meets the storm; 
Firm, tho’ surrounding tempests lower, 
Firm as true friendship warm ! 
It heeds not dark November’s cold, 
Nor dreads it frost or shower ; 
Expanding wide its leaves of gold, 
It niocks the whirlwind’s power! 
Joyous alone its Lord to see, 
Unheeding meaner things ; 
Fondly it turns, bright God, to thee, 
To thee enraptur‘d springs! 
Yes, yes! no other power it owns, 
Thou its attraction ever; 
For thee it blooms, to thee it turns, 
Inconstant, wand'ring, never ! 
Liverpool. G. 
—~*-30<+s> 0€- 
THE SEARCH FOR CONTENT: 
BY THE LATE REVEREND T. WILSON, B.D. MASTER OF THE FREE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT CLITHEROE. 


One day when the gods were engaged in chat, 

Like mortals, conversing on this thing and that; 

The Thund’rer observed, that to earth he had sent, 

As a blessing to man, the fair goddess Content: 

With leave ’mongst all nations to choose her own ground, 
And return to declare what reception she found. 


But so long she’d been absent, he fear’d she was lost; 
He therefore resolv’d to send Hermes, the post, 
To search in what quarter the fugitive stray’d, 
And fairly report what discov’ries he made. 
The order was given—and quickly the god, 
Adjusted his bonnet and took up his rod; 
Outstripping the winds, he flew quick as the light, 
To the hoar cliffs of Britain directing his flight; 
As Britain, he knew, was of Europe the pride, 
Content he conceiv’d must in Britain reside. 


In quest of the goddess he first went to Court, 
Supposing she’d choose such a splendid resort ; 
But observing the throne was encircled with care, 
He wisely concluded she’d never been there. 


To the minister next he directed his course, 
And found the state pilot with wrangling was hoarse; 
Though his face wore a smile, and though placid his mien, 
Yet Content he confess’d he had never yet seen. 


He next took a trip to thuse sons of ambition, 
Who baw] and declaim to promote opposition ; 





But he knew from the marks of chagrin in each face, 
That Content, with the faction, was quite out of place. 


And Content for a while took her stand at his door ; 

But hearing him pray for a speedy translation, 

She was greatly provok’d, and retir’d from her station. 
Disappointed from hence, nimble Hermes withdrew, 

And join’d in a tavern a Bacchanal crew ; 

The joke, laugh, and bottle, went merrily round, 

But their glee was repay’d with a head-ache he found; 

They jok’d without wit, and they laugh’d without mirth, 

And their happiness owed to the bottle its birth ; 

He therefore coneluded, what oft has been try’d, 

That Content can’t with Comus or Bacchus reside. 


He next join’d a party of gossipping dames, 
Who had met to demolish a list of good names. 
From the slander he heard, this reflection he drew, 
That the bosom of Envy, Content never knew. 
He then had recourse to some fox-hunting squires, 
Whose rudeness and health were deriv’d from their sires, 
He found ’twas their bus’ness, their ultimate good, 
To spring over hedges, and shout in a wood: 
They frankly inform’d him ’tis bliss they pursue, 
But never o’ertake it, though always in view: 
He therefore concluded abroad they’d not roam, 
If fully convine’d that Content was at home. 


At Oxford and Cambridge he found in each College, 
A good stock of port and a deep fund of knowledge; 
Where her aid alma mater with fondness imparts, 
Fair science to rear, and to foster the arts; 
Where the muses vouchsafe to the juvenile breast, 
The pleasure’s of fancy united with taste. 
A professor he saw with his trencher-cap’d people, 
Was solemnly taking the height of a steeple; 
And others were filling a mighty balloon, 
Resoly’d to adventure a trip to the moon. 
A party with meagre contemplative looks, 
Were smoothing the dog-ears and dusting their books; 
A few, he observ’d, to secure a degree, 
Were carefully measuring the leaps of a flea, 
And hoped they'd be able t’ elucidate soon, 
At how many springs she would leap to the moon: 
And numbers he found to those studies inclin’d 
Which polish, enlarge, and enlighten the mind; 
But amidst their pursuits he perceiv'd in each breast 
A something to leaven and poison the rest. 
So Hermes from college return’d as he went, 
For none of the members had met with Content; 
But all had luded the goddess must dwell, 
Together with Truth in a bottomless well. 


He sought thro’ the navy, the army, and bar, 
But Content was not met with in peace nor in war. 
Every age he examin’d, each sex, all professions, 
But Content was not number’d amongst their possesions; 
He inquir’d of each nymph whether black, brown, or fair, 
But was constantly answer’d, Content was not there. 


Fatigued, and despairing the goddess to meet, 
And without any clue to point out her retreat, 
By chance he espy’d at the side of a wood, 
A lowly, lone cottage, whose walls were of mud; 
The top was green turf and green rushes the thatch ; 
The door was quite plain, with a string to the latch; 
In front was a field, with a small flock of sheep ; 
And goats at a distance, were climbing a steep ; 
He gazed for a while, and was pleased with the spot, 
Then, lifting the latch, bolted into the cot. 
A shepherd there sat by a bright little fire, 
Whose aspect was placid and neat his attire; 
His wife with such looks as abundantly prove, 
By silent expression, obedience, and love, 
Was employed at her wheel. Here the ged look’d around, 
And found with success his inquiries were crown’d, 
For Content sat betwixt them, and strove with a smile, 
Their labours, their cares, and their time to beguile. 


When the goddess and Hermes, o’erjoy’d at this meeting, 
Had saluted each other, and finished their greeting, 
Hermes ask’d, with an arch but a good-natured tone, 

** How long have you lived, pray, with Darby and Joan?” 


Content, with a look of much mildness, replied, 

*¢ They’ve been married three weeks, and I came with the bride; 
But, from what I’ve observ’d, I can plainly foresee, 

They cannot for many days longer agree: 

For madam, last night, in a petulant fit, 








With an il-natured air, gave me notice to quit; 
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And now I’m resolved, in the course of a week, 

To take a French leave, and new quarters to seek.’’ 
The dialogue ended, and Hermes, the god, 

Tied his wings to his shoes and adjusted his rod, 

Gave a kiss to Content and the two honest people, 
Then sprang from the ground to the height of a steeple, 
Join’d the gods in a moment, and made his report, 

At the next quarter sessions, when Jove was in court. 
Jove heard the detail and was sorry he'd sent 

On an errand so fruitless, the goddess Content. 

To Hermes, says he, ** With a possé of gods, 

Go fetch her, once more, to these happy abodes ; 

let Patience go with you, but leave her below, 

As the highest felicity mortals shall know: 

Their life’s such a wonderful mixture of ills, 

Which spring from their passions, their fancies, and wills, 
That Content seeks admission with labour in vain, 
Then let them have Patience and cease to complain.” 
Well pleas’d with their errand they cheerfully went, 
And brought back rejoicing the goddess Content; 

But Patience they left, by the father assign’d, 

To comfort, relieve, and encourage mankind ; 

And, if they’ve a wish for Content, ’twiil be given, 
When Patience has render’d them worthy of heaven. 





Biographical Notices. 


WIDOW OF DAVID GARRICK. 
—_ 


There is along extract in a morning paper, taxen from 
Lee Lewis’s Memoirs, respecting this lady, in which she 
is represented as the natural daughter of the Earl of Bur- 
lington. The story is told with romantic interest, but is 
wholly fabulous. Signora Violetta, late Mrs. Garrick, 
was first introduced into the Burlington family by Lady 
Burlington herfelf, in the capacity of companion, and she 
so endeared herself to the noble pair, that they treated her 
with the affection of parents. ‘Ihe attachment, contrary 
to the story in question, began on the part of Mr. Garrick ; 
and the following anecdote, which is lightly mentioned by 
Davies, in his life of the great actor, is a fact well known 
to the friends of Mr. Garrick at the time :—An elderly 
lady met Mr. Garrick in the street, and asked him if his 
heart was engaged, for otherwise he might marry a young 
lady of beauty, fortune, and virtue. Mr. Garrick who did 
not then know Signora Violetta, answered in the negative, 

the lady assured him that he should hear from her 
soon. Many months passed away, and no tidings came. 
Atlength he met the old lady again in the Strand, and 
addressed her, requesting to know why he had not heard 
from her. She told him that he was mistaken, that he 
had never seen her before, and that she did not know 
him. Garrick was not so easily diverted from his pur- 
pose, and he told the lady that he should not quit her till 
she had satisfied his curiosity. She then agreed to go with 
him into the back parlour of a respectable tradesman near 
the spot, with whom he had dealings. The lady informed 
him that her young, beautiful, and affluent friend had 
seen him in some heroic part, and was charmed with his 
acting, conceiving that his own feelings must be congenial 
with the character which he so ably supported ; but that 
seeing him soon after in Abel Drugger, she was convinced 
that one who represented grovelling meanness so well, 
must naturally be equally low minded, and her love was 
immediately at an end. Garrick was struck with this 
story, as he was then courting Signora Violetta; and ap- 
prehending the possibility of a similar effect, he took care 
that whenever the Burlington family sent for places, if he 
was to act a part in low comedy, they should be informed 
that the boxes had been all taken.—Evening paper. 

By the death of Mrs. Garrick, the library of the British 
Museum will be further enriched by the addition of her 
husband’s valuable collection of old English Plays, besides 
which, the celebrated statue of Shakspeare, by Roubilliac 
(of which the one over the fire-place in the Rotunda of 
Drury-lane Theatre is a cast) will grace the hall of that 
national establishment. The chair, too, made from Shaks- 
peare’s mulberry tree, will also, it is supposed, be there 
deposited. It is richly carved, and would, if put up to 
auction, fetch an enormous price; as would doubtless 
many other articles of vertu as having once belonged to 
the ** best living commentator’’ on the works of the Bard 
of Avon. Amongst these must not be forgotten four origi- 
nals by Hogarth, of the Election. The fate of this species 
of saleable property, which was bequeathed to Mrs. Gar- 
rick during her life, will shortly be decided by the ham- 
mer. The children of Mrs. Garrick, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, will also, it is said, come in for considertble 
legacies, in consequence of the decease.—_Morning paper. 
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How to kill thc D—l.—A lad, aged twelve years, in 
Westerly (Rhode Island) one day last week, while going 
to pasture after his cows, had occasion to pass through a 
wood, where he discovered on a tree, at some distance from 
the ground, a large and furious looking animal. The boy 
ran home and told his parents that he had seen the devil ! 
His father promised his son a quarter of a dollar if he 
would kill him. The boy took his father’s gun, charged 
it well, and repaired with all haste to the woods, where he 
again found the aforesaid animal. Having placed a stake 
almost directly under him to rest his gun upon, he fired, 
and down fell a panther, weighing 140 pounds, which he 
quickly despatched.—National Advocale of September. 





Perpetual Motion.—A correspondent inquires whether 
the Government of this country, or any society or associa- 
tion in it, or any of the crowned heads of Europe, have 
offered a premium for the discovery of the perpetual 
motion ? and if not, what course would be best for the 
inventor of it to pursue in order to obtain a remuneration 
commensurate to his great labour and expense, conse- 
quent on a discovery which has baffled mankind for so 
many ages, and which will be of great and universal utility. 





Genealogical Botheration.—There accidentally met to- 
gether, at the Castle Inn, Butchery-lane, Canterbury, 
eight persons, who, from their relative connection with 
each other, form the following curiousfact in consanguinity : 
There were four sisters, five daughters, one grandmother, 
one grandfather, three aunts, one grand-daughter, one 
brother-in-law, three sisters-in-law, one son-in-law, two 
mothers, one father, one niece to three aunts, one uncle, 
two wives, and two husbands. 





Awful Occurrence.—A circumstance, not less awful 
than extraordinary, occurred some months since in Tam- 
worth. It excited a very considerable sensation at the 
time, and was the frequent subject of conversation. We, 
however, deferred noticing it until we had leisure and op- 
portunity to ascertain the accuracy of the principal facts 
reported, and we now proceed to detail them as nearly as 
possible in the language in which they were communica- 
ted to us:—A man of suspicious character, and of the 
name of Howes, was taken up on the charge of stealing 
a sheep, the property of a tradesman in Tamworth, and 
confessed the crime. He moreover stated, that a vicious 
and dissolute youth, named Vaughton, had assisted him 
in the slaughter and‘removal of the sheep. _— on 
learning that he was implicated by the confession of 
Howes, took to his heels, and was not again heard of for 
several days. The father of Vaughton, who worked at a 
brick-kiln in the a Ye of Tamworth, was one 
morning, while employed at his labour, accosted by his 
delinquent son, who confessed his guilt, and declared his 
intention of quitting his home for ever. The father gave 
the young Vaughton the little money he had about him, 
and with it a positive command that he might never see 
his face again. The young reprobate having proceeded a 
few miles on his way, and spent all the money in a pot- 
house, and his courage failing him, returned clandestinely 
under the shelter of darkness, and reached the house of 
his father about the middle of the night, wholly ignorant 
of the fatal accident which had in the interim befallen his 
unhappy parent. Soon after the last interview of old 
Vaughton with his son, the former had been killed while 
in the act of giving some assistance to the workmen at a 
neighbouring colliery, and brought home a corpse. The 
neighbours Jaid it out on the bed which the deceased had 
been in the habit of sharing with his son, and locked up 
the house. Young Vaughton, on his return, finding the 
doors fastened, and fearing to excite attention by any at- 
tempt to awaken his father at that unseasonable hour, 
crept in at a back window, and in utter darkness groped 
his way to his father’s room. He was astonished to find, 
on feeling for the bed, that his father was covered only 
with a single sheet, and still more that no answer was re- 
turned to his repeated observations on that unusual cir- 
cumstance. Conceiving, however, that intoxication on 
the part of his father might explain the mystery, he pro- 
ceeded to undress himself, and got into bed. The dreadful 
reality then first became a He sprang from the 
cold body of his father, rushed to the head of the stairs, 
and, uttering an agonizing scream, fell into the room 
below. The neighbours, alarmed at the noise, repaired 
immediately to the house, and found the wretched youth 
in the situation just decribed. Next day he surrendered 
himself into the hands of justice, and lies now, with his 


APLAND.—Mr. BULLOCK respectfully intimates 

to the Public, that the Exhibition of the LAPLANDERS, 
with their Herd of living REIN DEER, &c. at the GOLDEN 
LION INN, Dale-street, will positively close on Saturday 
next, November 2. The interest excited by this extraordi- 
nary Exhibition has been so great, that it was visited in 
London by upwards of 58,000 persons.—Open from 11 till 2, 
and from 7 till 9 in the evening.—Admittance 1s. 





MUSIC-HALL, LIVERPOOL. 4 i 
INTER SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS.—The 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, 
that the first SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT will take place on 
TUESDAY, 5th November, for which occasion the Manager 
has made an arrangement with the following celebiated 
Singers, and positively for one night only :— 
MADAME RONZI DE BEGNIS, 
SIGNORA GRAZIANA, 
SIGNORA DE BEGNIS, 
SIGNOR TORRI, 
All from the King’s Opera; 
MR. KELLNER, and 
MR. NICHOLSON. 
SIGNOR SPAGNULETTI, 
(Leader of the King’s Opera Band) will Play a 
ConcERTO on the VIOLIN. 

The Selections will consist of the most admired AIRS, 
DUETTS, TRIOS, &e. from the celebrated Operas of Mozart, 
Rosrn1, &ec. as performed at the King’s Opera; also of EN- 
GLISH SONGS, by Mr. KeLLNER, and MADAME RONZI DE Breé- 
nies a rr with GRAND SYMPHONIES, OVER- 


1» Ce 
MRS. SALMON and MR. MORI are engaged for Tvz pay, 
the 19th, and Tvrspay, the 26th of November. 
he Manager is happy to inform the Subscribers, &c. that 
MISS STEPHENS is also engaged for Two of the CONCERTS. 





The Subscribers and the Public are most respectfully in- 
formed, that Subscription-books are now open at Messrs. 
Gore’s, Willan’s, Danson’s, and the different Music Shops. 

Family Ticket (transferrable in the Family 
AN tOStrangers).--++eeeeseceecceeceeeerereek 
Single Ditto ..---+--+seeeeeeeees 
Stranger’s Ditto (Body) ----++-++- 
Gentlemen Residents’ Ditto a 
Gallery. ..sscesesecececcccecerscecceccceneceees 5 @ 
The performance to commence at Eight o’Elock. 
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j ILLMER and Co. 25, LorD-STREET, Liverpool, 
respectfully inform the Publie, that they have a large 
Assortment of NEW MUSIC, at HALF PRICE, constantly 
on sale, consisting of Songs, Duetts, Glees, Operas, Handel’s 
Songs, Sacred Music, Dances, Marches, Italian and French, 
Harp, Overtures, Duetts for two Performers, Divertimentos, 
Rondos and Variations, Sonatas, Concertos,and Organ Music, 
Flute and Violin, &c.—Blank Music-books, various sizes; best 
Music-paper, 3s. per quire. 
Country orders executed with punctuality. 











CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 


SITUATION LXIV. 








(Number 21 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 
































associaie Howes, under sentence of transportation for life. 





Litchfield Mercury, , 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstcin, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 





(Continued from our last.) 
—<— 
SAXONY, 
KINGDOM OF,—AND PRUSSIAN PROVINCES OF. 


We next mounted the hill opposite to the Kuhstall, 
called Kleine (or little) Winterberg. Almost at the 
top there is a small hunting box, where refreshment 
may be procured. It is said to have been erected by 
Christian I. when heir apparent, in grateful remem- 
brance of the narrow escape which his father, Elector 
Augustus, had near this place, in 1558. The Elector, 
returning by way of Prague from the coronation of 
Ferdinand J. prepared bere for the chase of a remark. 
ably large old white deer, which the hunters had 
often in vain endeavoured to overtake. During the 
hunt, the Elector, spurred on by the heat of the 
moment, and separated from his companions, im- 
prudently followed the deer to a point of the rock, 
called Hornstein, when it became impossible to 
proceed further, or to retreat. The animal made a 
dead stop, and his look seemed to indicate a deter- 
mination to attack his pursuer, who must have been 
precipitated down the precipice, at the point of which 
he stood, a depth of 600 feet. But the Elector’s pre- 
seace of mind did not forsake him, for exclaiming 
“ Fch oder Du” (1 or thou;) he pulled his trigger, 
and his adversary fell wounded down the rocks. A 
large stone, on which are the arms and “ Augustus 
1558,” marks the spot, and the deer’s horns are 
placed in the front of the Wéinterhaus, hard by. 
The latter is in a decayed state; it has open win- 
dows all round, the view from which, if I may so 
express myself, is terribly beautiful ; and the report 
of a pistol, or eound of a horo, produces an astonish- 
ing reverberation. 

Towards the north, the land seems to sink into a 
terrific gulph, out of which spring up numerous 
ranges of rocks; the vales are covered with fir trees, 
whose tops are continually rustling with the most 
trifling wind. The depth below is so considerable, 
that eagles and other birds of prey, hovering over the 
adjacent rocks, appear from this point only as the 
smallest of their race. 

The road to ** Grosse,” or Great Winterberg, which 
borders on the foregoing, is at first unpleasant, lead- 
ing over rough groups of basalt, but it soon becomes 
smooth and good. 

We continued to ascend for about three English 
miles, through groves of young beech or fir trees, 
whose branches joining at the top, furmed a most 
refreshing shade from the glaring and overpowering 
suubeams. A more beautiful wood, interspersed with 
numerous cooling streams, is entered towards the 
summit. 

No person would suppose that this hill, apparently 
so enveloped with high and dreary rocks, would afford 
such singularly variegated prospects, as the ascent oc- 
casionally presents. But the greatest elevation is by far 
the mest grand, and he who visits that point for 
the first time, will, I think, acknowledge, that it ap- 
peared at once to remove from his mind the remem- 
brance of whatever he had previously seen; for looking 
down, as from the clouds, a prospect is embraced, in 
every part of which there is such variety, and so much 
combination, that the beholder is at a loss which to 
admire most. The eye is drawn more particularly to 


the west, where an enormous ravine, of the depth of 
1360 feet presents itself; its rocks varied with a wil- 
derness of trees, which fall down to, and choke up its 
gulph. Beyond the points of the rugged rocks may 
be seen the Elbe, winding like a small brook, and 
though there so violent, still unbeard. Equally or 
more attractive are the move distant objects; towards 
the north, where the prospect opens at the farthest 
end of the beech forest, lie the hills of Falkenberg, 
and beyond them, those of Hackstein and Keulenberg. 

In the same direction, the mountains of Lansitz 
range beyond Stolpe, whence to the left, over Hohn- 
stein, the view reaches to the neighbourhood of Moritz- 
burg, whose castle may be distinctly seen on a clear 
day. 

Kolmberg, near Oschatz, fifty English miles off, 
towards the west, near the hills of Lomat and Schie- 
ritz, appears enveloped in a shade of twilight.— 
Thence an extensive landscape stretches itself beyond 
Lohmen, to Zachendorf and Porsberg- hills, the summer- 
house on the latter preventing it being farther traced. 
A perspective view again opens itself over a fruitful 
plain, broken only by the hill of Liljenstein, at the 
extremity of which the cities of Dresden and Pillnitz 
give a magnificent finish to the picture ; the elevations 
of Scharfenberg and Weisstropp form the back-ground, 
and their lofty summits prevent the eye penetrating 
farther. 

Towards Bohemia it is fally as interesting. At the 
frontiers, the chain of the Leutmeritz and Bunzlau 
mountains extends in the form of an amphitheatre, a 
distance of six miles in length, and twenty-four in 
circumference, towering like clouds above each other, 
and affording a most sublime spectacle. Indeed, the 
prospect on every side from this mountain is indescri- 
bably grand; and some idea of the extent may be 
formed, by stating, that the distance from the Riesen 
mountains, in Silesia, and that of Kolmberg, is 24 
German, or 108 English miles ; aud the elevation is 
1368 feet above the level of the Elbe, and 1864 feet 
above that of the sea, 

The top of the wountain consists of basalt, which 
towards the east is found in numerous small fragments, 
and to the north in connected masses. 

Those who intend returning to Schandau, should 
descend on the Bohemian side, where the first village 
is Hirnis-Kretzschen, The road is rather intricate, 
and sometimes dangerous, Owing to the number of 
loose reck and stones. 

We proceeded to the neighbouring vale, called 
Prebischgrund, which is about 1200 feet in length, 
and marked by an enormous isolated rock, 200 feet 
high, to which the name of Kegel, or ninepin, has 
been given, from its supposed resemblance to that 
part of a favourite German game. A little farther, 
we were shown the * Holy Hullen,” a superb chapel, 
formed by the surrounding rocks, and fenced io with 
birch trees. It is not surprising that this retired and 
melancholy spot should excite a feeling of superstition 
and dread in the ignorant and uncultivated, by whom 
it is held in reverential awe.* 

At the end of the dingle we came to a rock, in 
which there was a natural arched passage, called 
Prebisch Thor, of very great extent, both in height 
and width, The sudden and beautiful perspective 
view through the aperture, over an immense tract of 
territory, was very striking and surprising. Con- 
tinuing through this romantic country, we arrived at 


> 





# It may probably arise from a different motive, viz. religi- 
gious sentiment, as was the case with the ancient Germans, 
speaking of whom, Tacitus says, ‘‘ They conceiveit unworthy 
the grandeur of celestial beings to confine their deities within 
walls, or to represent them under a similitude: woeds and 
groves are their temples, and they affix names of divinity to 
that secret power(1) which they behold with the eye of adora- 
tion alone.” 


(1) Thus Seneca, in his 41st Epistle, expresses the same 
idea: ‘‘If you walk in a grove, thickly planted with ancient 
trees of unusual growth, the interwoven boughs of which 
exclude the light of heaven; the vast height of the wood, 
the retired secrecy of the place, and the deep unbroken gloom 
of shade, impress the mind with the conviction of a present 
deity.” And Pliny, XII. i. briefly observes, “Groves, and the 
very stillness which reigns in them, are objects of our ado- 








ration,” 





the small village of Langbieler, which contains about 
seventy houses. The inhabitants are chicfly occupied 
in preparing deals from round timber, for which pur. 
pose there were several saw-mills, worked by a small 
stream, The situation is extremely picturesque, 
being situate at the bottom of a deep valley, and 
having on each side high bills, ornamented either with 
the blooming vine, or the dark shaded fir tree. Near 
this place, we crussed a small bridge, hanging over a 
frightful precipice; and below us were a Roman Ca. 
tholic chapel and a stone statue, much defaced. 

We then took our course along the bak of the Elbe 
to Hirniskretzschen, where we found the boat waiting, 
which we had previously ordered, and immediately 
set sail for Schandau. The evening was as mild ay 
possible, and the silver rays of the moon were to usa 
delightful relief, after the blazing glory of the past 
day. We got safe to Schandau at midnight, and, I 
need scarcely add, there evjoyed a must refreshing 
repose. 

The next morning we continued our excursion to 
the small village of Waltersdorf ; and at the top of a 
rock, which appeared to have been fortified, we were 
shown a cave, called the Riétters’ Wachhaus, or 
Knights’ Watchhouse, a place supposed to have been 
made use of by that once- powerful band of Teutonics, 
whose influence was so remarkably extensive. 

We then passed through an arch, partly natural 
and partly artificial, and went up an easy ascent to 
the “ Bastei,” a name given to the broad flat top of 
the most lofty rock, which overhangs the Elbe. The 
summit is railed round, and provided with seats, 
From it the view is perhaps as pleasing, though not 
so grand, as in any part of Saxon Switzerland. Tie 
river, there mild and peaceful, was winding in silent 
majesty beneath, bearing on its surface numerous 
little vessels, all pressing forward, with their various 
cargoes, to the mart of Dresden, and which, from 
their distance, appeared like the playthings of the 
schoolboy. 

Before us lay an expanded country, teeming with 
riches for the husbandman, who, with all bis bouse- 
hold, was busily employed in securing the treasure :— 
such a scene causes involuntary sensations of delight. 

The city of Dresdev was plainly distinguishable, to 
which the dome of the Frauen church is a great 
embellishment, 

At the foot of this elevation our carriage met us, 
and we drove through a much less interesting country 
to Mehlen; but it improved as we came in sight of 
Pillnitz, where we arrived to dinner. 

Pilluitz,* the delightful summer residence of the 
royal family, consists of two long ranges of buildings, 
opposite each other, and divided by a large court. 
—The Wasser palace, so called from being built 
close to the Elbe, is inhabited by the King’s brothers, 
the Princes Anthony and Maximilian, and the family 
of the latter. In the Berg palace, or that under 
the hill, the King and his family reside. The Venus 
temple, a building near the entrance of the court, and 
forming the third side, is a large hall, round which 
are hung an immense number of old portraits of the 
Electorate family: it is now used as a refectory. 
Adjoining are an opera-house and a theatre, in the 
form of a half moon, capable of holding 600 persons. 

The gardens are very extensive, bounded on one side 
by a range of hills, and on the other by the river, 
ear which are several neat pavillions. The walks are 
laid out in the stiff style of Dutch uniformity, divided 
from each other by high walls of shrubs, which have 
at least the advantage of rendering them retired to the 
numerous parties frequenting the grounds, which are 
open to all. The ornaments are many, consisting of 
ruins, statues, monuments, grottocs and fountains, 
and a collection of flowers and butterflies in an appro- 
priate place; but the most striking object is the vestal 
Statue, formed of Carrara marble, by Trippel, of Rome. 
The botanic garden is considered one of the most 
perfect in Germany, botany being the favourite study 
of the King, who himself takes much pains in the 
preservation and enlargement of the collection. 





* Since burnt down, 
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We saw the royal family dine at one o’clock, being 
admitted into a gallery at the eed of the Venus tem- 

le, in which about thirty persons were scated, con- 
sisting of the King, Queen, and Princess their daugh- 
ter, the Princes Anthony and Maximilian, with the 
two sons and three daughters of the latter, the mem- 
bers of the Court, aud the officers on guard, &c. 
Every thing appeared in the old-fashioned style— 
more comfortable than elegant. in three quarters 
of an hour, the King bowed, when the whoie com- 
pany rose, paid their respective compliments, and 
svon retived, We thought the young people appeared 
particularly friendly aud affectionate to each other. 
The heir presumptive, eldest sou of Prince Maximi- 
lian, is a very fine young man; and his sister, the 
Princess Maria Anna, is extremely handsome. The 
King, though (1817) 69 years old, is remarkably stout 
aud fresh-looking: he 1s very active, rising usually at 
five, and being passionately fond of firld sports.— 
One of the court accosted me, inquiving if | were 
not an Englishman, saying that be had once been in 
the suite of our Ambassador at Dresden. He re- 
commended me and my friend to be present at the 
principal entrance to the palace at six in the evening, 
when the family would assemble to take their even- 
ing ride, all their movements being strietly regular. 
We did not fail to atteud at the appointed time, ang 
were not disappoiated, The whole family met in the 
hall, having already takea their coffve, aud presently 
ascended their carriages, each bowing in the most 
gracious manner as they passed the “ Mngldnder.” 
My friend agreed with me that there was an air of 
uncommon coudescension, as well as of respeet and 
worth, in the appearauce of this amiable family; and 
could not refrain from regretting, nay, almost ques- 
tioning the policy of those statesmen, by whose means 
their kingdom had been lately so considerably car 
tailed. 

Pillnitz became celebrated by a splendid assemblage 
of Princes, at a convention held there in August, 
1791, at which time the Ewperor of Germany, Leo- 
pold If. with the Crown Prince (now Francis If) the 
King of Prussia, Fred. Willm. If. with the Crown 
Prince (now Fred. Willm. UT.) the Couat Artois, 
the Prince of Nassau Siegen, and several other noble 
personages, paid a visit to the Saxon court. At this 
festival, thousands assembled at the Elbheger, from 
which, fire-works, in every fantastic form, were thrown 
off, when suddenly there appeared a beautiful temple, 
raised as if by fairies’ hands, on which were traced, in 
blazing characters, the words “ Concordia Augusto- 
rum.” The reflection on the Elbe was so great as to 
give the river the appearance of having heen trans 
formed into fire, and shed a lustre over the whole of 
the extensive plain beneath. 

At that moment of joy, who apprehended the dread- 
ful convulsion of ail Europe, the long and bloody 
war, and the sad fate of the German powers, which 
were suun to follow? 


[ To be continued in our next.} 
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MUNGO PARK. 


<< 
JOURNEY FROM EGYPT TO THE WESTERN COAST 
OF AFRICA. 

In the last number of the Quarterly Journal, appears a 
letter from an officer serving at Sierra Leone, stating this 
journey had been performed by a Mahometan doctor, 
named Mohamed Misrah, who travelled for the purpose 
of proselytism. iis route is very clearly laid down, and 
he appears to have successfully sustained 2 very rigid cross 
examination. The statements of our enterprising country- 
man, Park, are in the main corroborated ; and the account 
of his death by shipwreck, as detailed in the journal of 
Isaaco, cunfirmed. On this latter subject we present our 
readers with the following note. 

‘** The following statement of a native of Yawoori, now 
residing in Sierra Leone, is given nearly in the manner in | 


which it was related in my presence, October, 1821. * My 
name is Duncanoo, I was born at Brinée Yawoori, and was 
there about sixteen or seventeen years ago, when a ship 
with two masts made her appearance on the Joliba. As 


whom were white, would not permit them to approach, 
and as they continued following, subsequently fired upon 
them, but did not kill any. The King of Yawoori was 
sorry they had mistaken hisintentions; for, being anxious 
on account of their safety, he wished to show them the 
right channel of the river, which, near Boussa, becomes 
very rocky, and difficult to navigate. After the vessel had 
passed Yawoori, most of the inhabitants left the town, and 
went to Boussa (which is one day’s journey by land, 
and thirty-six hours by water) to witness the disaster 
which they knew by experience would there occur. On 
their arrival at Boussa they perceived the ship coming 
down the stream with a rapidity which increased as she 
drew near to the fatal rocks and cataracts, till, at last, be- 
coming quite unmanageable, the confusion on board was 
seen to be very great. When the vessel struck, she went 
to pieces so immediately, that they could only save one 
man, who was a black slave, and spoke the Foulah lan- 
guage; this black man was detained at Boussa, but no 
person was either landed or kept a prisoner at Yawoori. 
Just as the vessel struck, one of the white men (supposed 
to be Park) seemingly much agitated, threw something 
into the water, and having followed it, soon disappeared ; 
the rest shared the same fate, it being utterly impossible 
to contend against the impetuosity of the river at this place. 
The people at Boussa picked some guns and pistols out of 
the water, by means of diving with ropes fastened round 
their bodies, an exercise at which they are very expert. 
The river at Boussa is very broad, and admits of a safe 
passage through the rocks, with which the natives are 
well acquainted.’ About a year after this occurrence, 
while on a trading journey, Duncanoo was seized upon by 
the Foulahs, and carried to the Gold Coast, which occu- 
pied a journey of nearly two moons; he does not remem- 
ber having crossed any high ground on the way, but he 
came a great part of the way by water. On his arrival at 
the coast, he was sold, and shipped on board a Portuguese 
vessel, which conveyed him to Bahia, where he remained 
for three years, and was then put as a seaman on board a 
slaver, which was captured on the coast of Africa, by Cap- 
tain Mill, in Governor Maxwell’s time, and brought into 
Sierra Leone, where he was liberated.” 





Correspondence. 


ON THE INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ ACT. 
—<=_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The subject upon which I am about to offer a 
few observations, is one of general interest and importance, 
and, from the consideration bestowed upon it by the legis- 
lative assembly of this kingdom, it appears to be inti- 
mately connected with the personal security and private 
property of individuals. How far these two essential re- 
quisites to the peace and enjoyment of life have been 
guarded and upheld, by the various enactments in that 
behalf made, will be the business of this paper to consider. 
The really unfortunate debtor should ever be an object of 
sincere commiseration ; but the most watchful circumspec- 
tion is necessary in providing for his relief, Iest a door be 
opened to fraud, and the refuge, alone intended for those 
whose circumstances had been disarranged and prospects 
blighted by unfereseen and adverse events, should also be- 
come the shelter of the profligate and dishonest. And to 
this end, I look upon it as absolutely necessary that the affairs 





nished. 





therefore, strictly speaking, is obliged to discharge it, ' 


she seemed to be passing the town, and as the King was | 
desirous of knowing what people were in her, he sent off 
| eight canoes (in one of which was a red bull, intended as | 
| @ present) to inquire; but the people on board, some of 


whatever may be the consequences. If, however, the 
creditor should be induced, from subsequent causes, mer- 
cifully to desist from the exaction of ‘his bond,” the 
debtor should nevertheless conform to such conditions, as 
would effectually bar the designing villain from participa- 
ting in this act of grace. The question then is, have the 
laws relating to insolvent debtors, now in existence, done 
this? Speak, ye dishonest hordes, who are now echoing 
the cant phrase ‘* we are whitewashed,” and your answer 
shall be ** No!’’ 

Let not the unfortunate insolvent be wounded at the ex- 
pression ; no one is more inclined to compassionate with his 
misfortunes than the writer: but that what was intended 
by the legislature for his protection should alike protect 
the villain, is deeply to be lamented, and ought speedily 
to be remedied. The facility of what is termed “ going 
through the act,” is a great inducement to idleness, en- 
courages irresolution, and a want of perseverance. Where 
is the use of buffeting the adverse waves of fortune, when 
the haven of security is invitingly open? Where is the 
check to thoughtlessness and extravagance? True it is, 
that a man’s own bosom and feelings should be a sufficient 
check ; but what says the practice and experience of the 
world? Does a man, when he contracts a debt, at all 
times know that he has the probable means of discharging 
it; nay, does he even give such a circumstance a moment’s 
consideration ? If he does not, the weight of the law 
should forcibly remind him of these moral duties; and 
the difficulty of extricating himself from the consequences 
of his own foliy, should be such as are calculated to create 
a dread of subsequent indiscretion. The provisions of the 
present Insolvent Debtors’ Act are too Ienient, and afford 
too ready an extrication from all pecuniary difficulties. 
The creditor possesses the privilege of opposing the dis- 
charge of his debtor, but the frequent instances of frandv. 
lent debtors being discharged, proves the difficulty of es- 
tablishing a successful opposition. The person of the 
debtor, who has taken the benefit of the act, is privileged 
from arrest; but if he is ever afterwards in possession of 
effects sufficient to discharge his former debts, they are 
liable to be taken in execution ; but the oxus probandi of 
such being the case, rests with the unfortunate creditor ; 
and how easily the debtor may avoid this provision; and 
how difficult it is for the creditor to carry it into effect, are 
surely sufficiently obvious. It is clear, therefore, that by 
this act the advantages of the debtor are superior to those 
of the creditor; when the fact ought to be, that the scale 
should preponderate on the other side. But the difficulty 
remains, how are these evils to be avoided ? The simplest 
mode that I can devise would be to fellow the injunction 
of the Apostle St. Paul, ** owe no man any thing ;” and 
although from the present constitution of society, and the 
dealings of mankind, it is impossible strictly to comply 
therewith, still it is not so difficult as many imagine, and 
are too apt to make it. Since, however, contracting debts 
has become somewhat fashionable, we must at once come 
bat the evil and suggest aremedy. If the Insolvent Act, 
has proved to be rather injurious than beneficial to society, 
why not repeal it altogether? I am inclined to think, 
that after such repeal, and consequently the law, as it 
regards debtor and creditor, being allowed to take its 
regular course, would be more cunducive to the interest 
and security of the fair dealer, and excite, not only the 
desire, but call forth the anxious exertions of all, to meet 
and liquidate every just demand. In this event, I confess 





much powcr would be put into the hands of unfeeling 
creditors; yet I cannot help thinking that this mode is 


of persons of the former description should undergo such a ! better calculated to produce a just and equitable compro= 
scrutiny, and themselves be obliged to submit to such de- | mise. 

privations, as would render insolvency a matter really | 
to be dreaded, and, by consequence, evince to those | tially necessary for the protection of both, then, I think, 
of the latter description, that profligacy and dishonesty the assignee of the insolvent should be empowered to have 
were crimes sedulously to be aveided, or severely pu- such a control over his subsequent dealings as would enable 
| the creditors readily to ascertain when the insolvent was in 
The debtor contracts an irrevocalle obligation, and, | 2 condition to discharge their demands. 


But if legislative interference is considered to be essen- 
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TOM AND JERRY. 
—>—. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—If you have read Kenilworth (and who has not ?) 
you must be aware of my propensity for frolic, fun, and 
mischief. You will not, therefore, be surprised that I 
shduld have a high relish for that whimsical, nonde- 
script extravaganza, called Tom and Jerry, which has 
been brought out on the Liverpool stage with so much 
eclat. I wish to propose the introduction of one or more 
to the already numerous characters introduced in the 
piece ;—one, especially, who cannot fail to produce a great 
setisation:—I mean my friend Monsieur Jacques, the 
French giant. Would it not have an excellent effect if 
this eminent personage could be induced to make his 
appearance in the carnival scene, towards the conclusion 
of the piece. As a foil to his immense stature, Tom 
Thumb, or Jack the Giant Killer, might enact a little 
scena with him; and it would have no bad effect if the 
giant would grapple with the lion, or throttle the bear, 
&c.—I have no doubt that the managers will take the 
hint—“ A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse.” 

Yours, to command, 
Shilling Gallery. FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 





a EE EE ATE 
FEMALE INNOCENCE. 


——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





** Qui amieus est, amat; non qui amat semperamicus; {taque 
amicitia semper prodest, amor etiam aliquando nocet.” 


Sir,—These are the words of Seneca, one of the greatest 
philosophers of the Roman age, a man not more cele- 
brated for his virtues than for his wisdom; nor can any 
observant or intelligent man fail to avow the truth of the 
maxim. 

Such was the state of the human mind in the days of 
Seneca ; such is the state at the present period; and such 
a state will, in all probability, continue. 

On the introduction, then, of female innocence to the 
world, it would be well for parents and guardians to look 
with a cautious eye, and survey with a dispassionate and 
unbiassed jud t, the advantages or disadvantages that 

‘ would be likely to arise from any offered alliance. Too 
often, alas! does it happen, that marriage is made a matter 
of speculation rather than of affection; and too often does 
such a marriage produce, instead of that happiness which 
it ought to afford, and which the Almighty, in his good- 
ness, intended that it should, scenes of wretchedness and 
misery, sickening to the heart and revolting to the imagi- 
nation.—When the early days are over, when gaiety and 
pleasure are on the wane, dissatisfaction and unhappiness 
appear, held together by no congeniality of tastes, their 
lives, if free from upbraidings and disagreement, will be a 
scene of dull and miserable monotony. 

Whilst an union, prompted by affection, and or 
by a competency, wi merge | be the dispenser of felicity ; 
when the ardency of love shall abate, a nobler sentiment 
will succeed it; a sentiment which (as the philosopher has 
declared) cannot fail to be the promoter of happiness. 

The dark clouds of adversity may lower, and the days 
of pleasure may be no more, yet the bright beams of 
friendship and affection, though they may not altogether 
disperse the one or restore the other, will not fail to afford 
consolation and alleviate affliction. 

Nor are parents alone to blame. In the spring-time of 
life, when the ‘* whispers of Fancy” and the ‘‘ phantom 
of Hope” enliven the heart, marriage is too often con- 
tracted, altogether without thought, and without anxiety 
what — be the result. Interest prompts it on the one 
— folly on the other. 

am inclined to think that the causes of matrimonial 

infelicity are more frequently to be imputed to the husband 
than the wife. One thing no liberal mind can hesitate to 
allow, that, let it be equally the fault of each, let it 
be an unpropitious attachment (using the word in its 
most restricted sense) the one is much more to be pitied 
than the other. A wide field of enjoyment is open to 
men, a latitude in their behaviour is allowed, which to the 
other sex is denied; they, for fashionable indiscretions, 
or even immorality of conduct, are seldom rejected by 
society ; but against woman, let but the breath of scandal 
be emitted, however unjustly, the finger of scorn is pointed 
==the galling pipes of reproach are raised— 
“On eagles’ wings immortal Scandal flies.” 








The tender ivy, entwining the trunk of the mighty oak, 
receives the protection which it thus affectionately claims 
against the storms and tempests, which, without it, must 
inevitably overwhelm it; in no less a degree does a woman 
claim the protection of her husband. For him she has 
left her home, perhaps forsaken her friends, and on him 
alone she relies for earthly oe: if he forsake her, 
all her hopes are blasted, and if she has a sensible mind, 
her happiness is for ever gone. 

“« And seared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this she scarce can die.” 

C. H. 





She Philanthropist. 


DEAF AND DUMB HUMAN BEINGS. 
—— 

We perceive that Mr. Humphreys, the superintendent 
of the National Institution at Claremont, and who lately 
lectured at our Royal Institution, has subsequently paid 
a visit to Manchester, on the sameerrand. The Manches- 
ter Guardian contains a paragraph on the subject, from 
which we select the following extract : 

‘¢ Though it was evident that the boys were deficient in 
some of the idiomatic subtleties of the language, their re- 
plies often et much smartness and naiveté. Toa 

uestion, * What is a handsome woman like, and why ?” 

e answer was, ‘ Like a » because she shows her 
beauties to gentlemen.’ Amongst other questions and 
answers were the following :—-‘ What is geography ?” 
‘ A description of the surface of the earth.’—* What is 
love?? ‘ Fond.’—* What is charity?’ ‘To give some 
things to the poor.’—* Who is the King ?” ‘ Fourth George.’ 
—‘ Describe him ?’? ‘I saw him: he was great and fat 
man.’—* What is flattery?” ‘ Encourage to the ladies.’ 
—‘* What do you like best, and why ?? ‘ The bible; a 
beautiful news to make me wise of God.’—* What is your 
object in coming here?’ ‘To get some money from the 
people to build a new school.’ ” 

In reply to the inquiry of Humanvs, relative to the 
probable number of deaf and dumb persons in Liverpool, 
we can confidently state, from the most unexceptionable 
authority, that it has been ascertained already that there 
are anjongst us upwards of seventy in this deplorable state 
of privation. We think it probable that there are many 
more, as a sense of delicacy will operate against the dis- 
closure of names, at least until some inducement offer 
which may overcome such scruples. 

¢ Since writing the above, we have been favoured with 
a note from Mr. T. Bottomley, the deaf and dumb per- 
son, whose letter to the Earl of Derby was inserted in the 
last Kaleidoscope. The note contains an invitation to 
witness the progress he has made in the tuition of a deaf 
and dumb pupil, who has been for some time under his 
care. He has also inclosed us a list of thirty persons of 
his acquaintance, in the same melancholy condition. This 
list we have forwarded to some benevolent individuals in 
this town who are now interesting themselves upon this 
subject. Mr. Bottomley will, in all probability, be visited 
by these ** good Samaritans.” 

In consequence of the article on this subject in the 
Kaleidoscope, the following letter appeared in the last 
Mercury ; and, as it is short, and of considerable interest, 
we trust we need not apologise for its appearance here.— 
Edit. Kal. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have just read, in your Kaleidoscope of this 
day, the letter of Thos. N. Bottomley to my Lord Derby; also, 
the lines spoken by him before his benefactors. I hope it will 
not be long before his advice is followed, and an institution 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb established in Liver- 
pool, upon a good, liberal, and extensive plan, as there are 
very few in thekingdom. The sooner it is done, the better. 
I have no doubt Lord Derby will patronize and promote it, as 
will most of the principal inhabitants of this town and county; 
also, the adjoining ones. There is a similar institution in 
Birmingham, I believe, but none in this part of the country. 
I shall be glad to promote it by subscribing at least twenty 
guineas to its establishment in the first instance, and £2 2s. 
towards its support annually; and do not doubt, many others 
will, at least, do the same. It only requires some active 
and respectable gentlemen to interest themselves as leaders; 
and, as T. N. B. says, “‘he who is the first cause of bringing it 





to feel for the unfertunate.”—Wishing you and others to 
interest themselves in doing all in their power to establish 
it,—I am, &ec. 
A FRIEND TO THE INSTITUTION; 
Also, all other good and charitable ones, 
Liverpool, October 22, 1822. 





To Corresponvents. 


The interesting and well-told story of the unfortunate Peng. 
LoPpE BARWELL occupies so large a portion of our present 
number, that we have been compelled to postpone severz] 
communications; but we are quite sure that a perusal of it 
will compensate our friends for any temporary delay of 
their favours. 


BIRKENHEAD Priory is reserved for our next publication, in 
which it shall rnost assuredly appear. 


D. we trust will accept our apology for having mislaid his ac. 
ceptable communication; consisting of Stanzas, Lines on 
an Infant Sleeping, and the Broken Heart. One or more of 
the pieces shall appear in our next; and we can assure our 
a mdent that the delay has been entirely uninten. 
tio: 


MULTIPLICATION.—The letter of Jpsn already acknowledged 
and deferred too long, shall if possible appear next week, 
A friend, who is pretty well versed in sueh matters, is of 
opinion that the process is original. 


Eguesrrian STATUE OF KiNG GeorcE III.—W. L. has omitted 
to state, whether he intended his letter for the Mercury or 
the Kaleidoscope. If he can so far confide in us, we shall 
be glad to leave its appropriation to our choice, 


Mr. VENABLES.—As this gentleman has countermanded the 
proceedings alluded to in our last, without any concession 
on our part, the observations of A Frienp are rendered un- 
necessary. 

Tug SEARCH FoR CoNTENT.—This admirable piece, by the late 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Clithero, will be found im a preceding 
page; and the friend to whom we are indebted for our 
copy, is entitled to our thanks for the patience with which 
he has awaited.our convenience. 





























Tre Irauian Lancuace.—The letter of Beccarico ScALFE. 
RnotTo, in reply to the query of Di,tetTanrti, shall have a 
place in our next publication, as we find, on consulting a 
female friend very competent to decide, that the writer 
takes a proper view of the subject. 


Anecpotes.—We thank Z. for his or her communication. 








We have further to notice A DESCENDANT OF TUBAL CAIN, 
Corrector, W., NAUTICUS. 





S. R. of CHERSTERFIELD is entitled to our acknowledgments 
for the copy of the letter, dated Clifton, 29th of llth 
month, 1745. It shall have an early place. 


The Epitaph on a Miser shall be attended to. 








CRUSADES.—A correspondent, who subscribes AN OxoNIAN, 
proposes the following queries, whether with the view of 
solving them himself, or of eliciting answers from others, 
we know not;—we trust the inquiry will not result in a 
tedious historical recapitulation of what every school-boy 
must have read. The queries are: How many Crusades 
have been undertaken? and when? What Princes engaged 
in them? 


We advise H. M.I. to apply to the lady herself either in pro 
pria persona, or or by a billetdoux 


Proteus may be assured that one of his communications shall 
appear in our next; and the others in succession, 


SwaLLows—The paper of a NATURALIST, on the interesting 
and mysterious phenomenon of the disappearance of swal- 
lows, shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. We perfectly 
coincide with our correspondent in his estimate of the 
importance of subjects of natural history; and hope he 
will pursue it. If he have not access to the Edinburgh Re- 
view we will accommodate him with the last number, in 
which there is an article which would afford him some 
gratification. 














Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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forward will truly merit the prayers of all who have hearts 


money only. 
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